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PROGRAMME 


☆ 

Honorary Chairman 
THE MOST REVEREND 
PHILIP F. POCOCK, D.D., J.C.D. 

☆ 

Chairman 

DR. JOHN A. MacDONALD 

☆ 

Opening Address 
THE CHAIRMAN 

☆ 

Presentation of Diplomas 
Presentation of Scholarship and Prizes 

☆ 

Valedictory 

FLORENCE CRESSMAN 

☆ 

Address to Graduates 
SISTER M. CORINNE, C.S.J., Ph.D. 

☆ 

At the Organ 

MR. EDGAR GOODAIRE 

☆ 


God Save the Queen 


SCHOLARSHIP AND PRIZES 

1. SCHOLARSHIP FOR ONE YEAR POSTGRADU¬ 
ATE STUDY — given by the Women’s Auxiliary to 
St. Michael’s Hospital, awarded to RITA SORENSON, 
Toronto. 

2. SCHOLARSHIP FOR ONE YEAR POSTGRADU¬ 
ATE STUDY — given by the Women’s Auxiliary to 
St. Michael’s Hospital, awarded to ROSEMARY 
JONES, Toronto. 

3. PRIZE FOR ACADEMIC STANDING— given by the 
Alumnae of St. Michael’s School of Nursing, awarded 
to FRANCES WOODBYRNE, Toronto. 

4. THE DR. JULIAN LOUDON MEMORIAL PRIZE 
FOR GENERAL PROFICIENCY — given by Dr. 
Esther Loudon, awarded to SISTER STELLA MARIS, 
St. Catharines. 

5. PRIZE FOR EFFICIENCY IN OTOLOGY AND 
SURGICAL TECHNIQUE — given by Senator Joseph 
Sullivan, awarded to JO ANN COTTON, Toronto. 

6. PRIZE FOR EFFICIENCY IN SURGICAL NURS¬ 
ING — given by Dr. William Horsey, awarded to 
CHRISTINE MARQUES, Toronto. 

7. PRIZE FOR EFFICIENCY IN PUBLIC HEALTH 
NURSING — given by Dr. Philip Ryan, awarded to 
CHERYL ROUSSAIN, Wawa. 

8. SECOND PRIZE FOR GENERAL PROFICIENCY— 

given by Mr. K. C. Corbett, awarded to MARTHA 
McGLONE, Toronto. 

9. PRIZE FOR EFFICIENCY IN UROLOGICAL 
NURSING — given by Dr. J. L. Thomas Russell, 
awarded to BONNIE HOOD, Toronto. 

10. THE F. J. HUGHES MEMORIAL PRIZE FOR EFFI¬ 
CIENCY IN BEDSIDE NURSING — given by His 
Honour Judge H. G. Steen, awarded to SHARON 
PEACOCK, Guelph. 

11. SECOND PRIZE FOR EFFICIENCY IN BEDSIDE 
NURSING — given by Mr. L. T. Simonsky, awarded 
to JUDITH GORDON, Edmonton, Alberta. 

12. PRIZE FOR EFFICIENCY IN NURSING — given 
by the Graduate Staff Nurses, awarded to SALLY 
MORGAN, Aurora. 

13. PRIZE FOR EFFICIENCY IN MATERNAL AND 
CHILD CARE — given by the Obstetric Staff, awarded 
to PENNY BELL, Toronto. 

14. PRIZE FOR EFFICIENCY IN PSYCHIATRIC 
NURSING — given by Dr. Arthur M. Doyle, awarded 
to JANE KIRBY, La Salle, Quebec. 

15. PRIZE FOR EFFICIENCY IN OTOLARYNGO- 
LOGICAL NURSING —given by Dr. G. Arnold 
Henry, awarded to CAROL COLTART, Niagara 
Falls. 

16. THE DR. L. J. SEBERT MEMORIAL PRIZE — given 
by the Staff of Ophthalmology, awarded to MARY 
CLAIRE CAROLAN, Toronto. 

17. PRIZES FOR OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE SCHOOL OF NURSING — chosen by the 
Student Body, awarded to: 1. FLORENCE CRESS- 
MAN, Kitchener, President of Student Council; 2. 
MORAG WALSH, Toronto, Editor of Yearbook, “The 
Rubicon”; 3. JOAN WYATT, Toronto, President of 
the Senior Year. 
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GRADUATION 

1. Sister Stella Maris — St. Cathariines, Ontario 

2. June O’Donnell — Simcoe, Ontario 

3. Jane Kirby— La Salle, Quebec 

4. Bernadette Peplinskie — Cobden, Ontario 

5. Margaret Ann Brady — Perth, Ontario 

6. Anna Tabaka — Toronto, Ontario 

7. Suzanne Cushman — Toronto, Ontario 

8. Linda Reid — Collins Bay, Ontario 

9. Sheila McCabe — Riverside, Ontario 

10. Barbara Rathwell — Lucknow, Ontario 

11. Beverly Hilton — Trenton, Ontario 

12. Judith Sullivan — Kapuskasing, Ontario 

13. Sharon Peacock — Guelph, Ontario 

14. Susan Vonnegut — Toronto, Ontario 

15. Linda Peressotti — Port Colborne, Ontario 

16. Rosemary Jones — Toronto, Ontario 

17. Rita Sorenson — Toronto, Ontario 

18. Barbara Conner — Oshawa, Ontario 

19. Maria Strah — Toronto, Ontario 

20. Judith Gordon — Edmonton, Alberta 

21. Mary Wardrop — Burlington, Ontario 

22. Margaret Rivers — Toronto, Ontario 

23. Linda Law — Bracebridge, Ontario 

24. Martha McLeod — Ottawa, Ontario 

25. Judith Ellis — Ottawa, Ontario 

26. Carol Coltart — Niagara Falls, Ontario 

27. Ann Marie Gray — Oakville, Ontario 

28. Barbara Lettner — Toronto, Ontario 

29. Diane Catto—Toronto, Ontario 

30. Virginia Armstrong — Toronto, Ontario 

31. Shirley Foley — Deep River, Ontario 

32. Judith Orr — Toronto, Ontario 

33. Brenda Quinn — Kingston, Ontario 

34. Bonnie Hood — Toronto, Ontario 

35. Janis O’Neill — Kitchener, Ontario 

36. Donna Morrison — Belleville, Ontario 

37. Sheila Quinn — Tweed, Ontario 

38. Kathleen O’Reilly — Toronto, Ontario 

39. Ann Wogden — Toronto, Ontario 

40. Luba Zahrebelny — Toronto, Ontario 

41. Dianne Thivierge — Beeton, Ontario 

42. Margaret Edmonds — Toronto, Ontario 

43. Pamela Sheridan — Copper Cliff, Ontario 

44. Patricia Hatton — Toronto, Ontario 

45. Florene MacLean — Toronto, Ontario 

46. Jo Ann Cotton — Toronto, Ontario 

47. Cheryl Behan — Orillia, Ontario 


CLASS FOR 1968 

48. Florence Cressman — Kitchener, Ontario 

49. Barbara Freemark — Renfrew, Ontario 

50. Nadine Granka — Hannon, Ontario 

51. Deborah Campbell — Toronto, Ontario 

52. Mary Keon — Noranda, Quebec 

53. Lynda Webb — Cooksville, Ontario 

54. Janet Punshon — Toronto, Ontario 

55. Maureen O’Halloran — Campbellford, Ontario 

56. Carmen Fernandez — Toronto, Ontario 

57. Evelyn Palmer — Maple, Ontario 

58. Kathleen Thomas — Toronto, Ontario 

59. Patricia Driscoll — Ottawa, Ontario 

60. Martha McGlone — Toronto, Ontario 

61. Pauline Kettela — Oshawa, Ontario 

62. Adele Springer — Burlington, Ontario 

63. Mary Ellen Fournier — Toronto, Ontario 

64. Morag Walsh — Toronto, Ontario 

65. Virginia Jones — Toronto, Ontario 

66. Frances Woodbyrne — Toronto, Ontario 

67. Penelope Bell — Toronto, Ontario 

68. Margaret McCann — Lanark, Ontario 

69. Maureen McCadden — Ottawa, Ontario 

70. Cheryl Roussain — Wawa, Ontario 

71. Marilynne Mathieu — Toronto, Ontario 

72. Margaret Hall — Peterborough, Ontario 

73. Karen Toppings — Oshawa, Ontario 

74. Catherine Moriarty — Richmond Hill, Ontario 

75. Linda Best — Kirkland Lake, Ontario 

76. Claudette Bigeau — Timmins, Ontario 

77. Mary Claire Carolan — Toronto, Ontario 

78. Lorraine Peppier — Kitchener, Ontario 

79. Patricia McBride — Toronto, Ontario 

80. Patricia Blake — Camp Shilo, Manitoba 

81. Marilyn Tasker — Toronto, Ontario 

82. Ann Magner — Ottawa, Ontario 

83. Diana Childs — Barrie, Ontario 

84. Carol Mottram — Toronto, Ontario 

85. Wendy Pearce — Toronto, Ontario 

86. Joan Wyatt — Toronto, Ontario 

87. Maureen O’Rourke — Toronto, Ontario 

88. Lorraine Jones — Toronto, Ontario 

89. Shelah Willoughby — Toronto, Ontario 

90. Verna Thomas — Markham, Ontario 

91. Maria Boyko — Elliot Lake, Ontario 

92. Linda Wheeler — Ajax, Ontario 

93. Sally Morgan — Aurora, Ontario 

94. Christine Marques — Toronto, Ontario 
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ADDRESS TO THE GRADUATES 

Sister M. Corinne, C.SJ., Ph.D. 

I should like to speak to you about hope. One 
of my reasons is that it is a virtue more conspicuous 
by its absence than by its abiding presence in our 
era. This is particularly true of the world of litera¬ 
ture where most of the heroes and heroines of our 
day move unhappily about in a twilight world that 
they find absurd. 

Much has been written about hope by a French 
poet, Charles Peguy. Strange to say, in 1968, some 
54 years after his death in one of the first battles 
of World War I, his works are being widely read 
and appreciated as they never were during his life¬ 
time. He was a man who did not find the practice 
of hope easy. He said in one of his poems that 

the ability to hope is the difficult thing 

And the easy, downhill way is that of despair— 
the great temptation. 

The temptation to despair was not just an aca¬ 
demic question for Peguy. He had confronted it 
through suffering and injustice; despair was close 
during the days when he was an angry young man 
clamouring for justice in the Dreyfus case. He 
turned temporarily to socialism at the turn of the 
century, hoping to find therein a panacea for the 
evil in the world: hatred, prejudice, social inequality 
and death. Peguy had the soul of a reformer, the 
energy of a fighter for social justice and the courage 
of the mature adult who could make a lucid and 
courageous act of hope and trust in God in spite of, 
even because of. His apparent silence in our world. 

But what is hope? Peguy gives the traditional 
definition: it is a supernational virtue by which we 
confidently expect God’s grace in this world and 
eternal glory in the next. In two long, beautiful 
poems Peguy meditates on the paradox of hope 
which is the fiower of despair. He is convinced that 
it is by passage through the depths of despair that 
man discovers the enormity of his misery and the 
total absence of any capacity of his own to over¬ 
come it. His absolute necessity of finding help out¬ 
side of himself prepares the way of hope. 

Peguy’s most interesting figure of hope is that of 
a little girl. Let me read to you a passage from 
one of these poems: 

I am, says God, master of the three Virtues. 

Faith is a faithful wife. 

Charity is an ardent mother. 

But hope is a tiny girl. 


Faith is she who remains steadfast during 
centuries and centuries. 

Charity is she who gives herself during 
centuries and centuries 
But my little hope is she 
Who rises every morning. 

Faith is a soldier, a captain holding a fort. 
One of the king’s cities . . . 

Charity is a physican, a little sister of the poor. 
Who nurses the sick, who nurses the wounded. 
The king’s poor . . . 

But my little hope is she 
Who says good morning to the poor and the 
orphan. 

Faith is a church, a cathedral rooted in soil 
of France 

Charity is a hospital, an almshouse 
Which gathers up all the miseries of the world. 
But if it weren’t for hope, all that would be 
nothing but a cemetery. 

My little hope is she 

Who goes to sleep every night. 

In that child’s crib of hers. 

After having said her prayers properly. 

And who every morning wakes up and rises 
And says her prayers with a new look in her 
eyes. 

By his use of metaphor, Peguy makes the point 
that hope is very delicate. She has all the vul¬ 
nerability of childhood. She shares its defenceless¬ 
ness, its fragility and at the same time its directness, 
its insourciance and its enjoyment of every day. 
Hope takes a day at a time, starting over again 
young and fresh every morning. And we have need 
of hope every day, because every day brings its new 
challenges and problems, its sorrows and its joys. 

Hope, then, is a little girl. But on the occasion 
of a graduation we may be forgiven for reversing 
the quotation to read “A little girl is hope”. 

Far be it from me to suggest that you graduates 
are little girls. Your years of training would give 
the lie to that. But I submit that this class of ’68 
of St. Michael’s Hospital possesses many of the 
qualities of Peguy’s little hope and thus give us 
cause for hope. How? By your minds trained to 
seek truth and by your professional orientation 
toward the good, two qualities of which the world 
is desperately in need. 

We all know that our minds were made for truth 
and that anything less will dull and cheat them. 
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Your competence is directed toward truth and you 
will have already sensed the need of continuing your 
search for truth all the more now that you have 
received your precious diplomas. St. Michael’s Hos¬ 
pital nurses have a reputation for stretching their 
minds, for keeping abreast of the developments in 
their profession, for being constantly dissatisfied 
with mediocrity. 

The very speed of medical research obliges a 
graduate nurse to be alert to all the changes and 
discoveries in her field. In order to function at all, 
health and welfare departments have to assume that 
professionals are always striving for truth, an as¬ 
sumption that has always been made with confidence 
about St. Michael’s graduates. 

This necessity of keeping one’s mind alert to 
truth is not just a professional exigency. It is the 
very stuff of a happy family life. The wife and 
mother that many a graduate will become needs to 
be able at all times to offer an intellectual response 
to her family’s interests. Those graduates who may 
enter the religious life will have to keep their minds 
open to the stimulating currents of thought of our 
day. In short, we need, like Peguy’s little hope, 
to meet each day with a new look in our eyes and 
that look is truth. This is the first point wherein 
we place our hope in the class of ’68. 

The second point is in the realm of goodness. 
Your years of training have turned you toward the 
good. Goodness finds its expression in the qualities 
peculiar to the nurse, qualities of delicacy, sensitiv¬ 
ity, understanding, compassion — all qualities in¬ 
herent in Peguy’s little girl hope. These qualities 
are really pre-requisites for your work. A nurse 
who would be lacking in them would be a contradic¬ 
tion. They are qualities you need to deal with the 
whole person who may be suffering in only one part. 

Delicacy, sensitivity, understanding, compassion 
are all qualities that are incompatible with selfish¬ 
ness and greed, with self-seeking and shrill assertive¬ 
ness. They find their expression in concem for 
others, exactly the kind of concern for which your 
professional training has prepared you. There is 
no question but that they are fed by the fuel of self- 
sacrifice. I, for one, can imagine no profession 
more exigent in this regard than that of the nurse. 

These qualities carry on beyond the sick-room. 
If you practise compassion in the ward you are 
likely to continue to practise it in face of the suf¬ 
ferings of the world — in the sufferings caused by 
racial prejudices or by misunderstandings in our 
progress toward bi-culturalism or by injustices in 
housing or by hatred or by war. There is, in short. 


no place in the world in which these qualities of 
delicacy, sensitivity, understanding and compassion 
cannot be expressed. 

Truly you give us great hope by your orientation 
toward truth and goodness. We rejoice that they 
are at the service of others. It is not difficult to see 
how your service will go outside of the hospital, to 
your homes, to your neighbours, to the community 
and to the world at large. 

We shall be happy to see you take your place 
without strain or tension in whatever professional, 
civic, cultural or even political activities are com¬ 
patible with your abilities, circumstances and time. 

Indeed the world needs generous graduates like 
you who are so well prepared to be yourselves fully 
and entirely in the realms of nature and of grace, 
to hold high your ideals of truth and goodness, of 
integrity and charity. It is because you have already 
demonstrated your aptitude in this regard that 
today’s fesivities unite all the component parts of 
St. Michael’s Hospital to celebrate with you. That 
is why your teachers are proud of you. That is why 
we congratulate you as you reach the end of the 
beginning of your intellectual and professional 
adventure. That is why we offer our felicitations to 
your parents whose love and sacrifice have made 
this memorable day possible. That is why we con¬ 
sider you our hope in this beginning of Canada’s 
second centenary. 

I should like to conclude with another passage 
from Peguy in which he describes hope in a meta¬ 
phor that I find applicable to today’s graduates. He 
imagines God saying: 

I am . . . the Lord of virtues. 

Faith is the sanctuary lamp that burns forever. 
Charity is that big, beautiful log fire. 

That you light in your hearth 
So that my children the poor may come and 
warm themselves before it on winter 
evenings. 

And all around Faith, I see all my faithful 
Kneeling together in the same attitude, and 
with one voice 
Uttering the same prayer. 

And around Charity, I see all my poor 
Sitting in a circle around that fire 
And holding out their palms to the heat of 
the hearth. 

But my hope is the bloom, and the fruit, and 
the leaf, and the limb. 

And the twig, and the shoot, and the seed, and 
the bud. 

Hope is the shoot, and the bud of the bloom 
Of eternity itself. 
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VALEDICTORY 

MISS FLORENCE CRESSMAN 

Mister Chairman, 

Reverend Fathers, 

Reverend Sisters, 

Distinguished Guests, Families and Friends, 

Today is a day full of much meaning and feeling 
for each of us. It is hard, however, for us to fully 
realize that we are graduating today, and it is even 
more difficult to summarize all that has happened 
in the past three years. It seems that as our training 
days draw nearer to a close, we want to remember 
so much, and share with you all the experiences we 
we have had; experiences of both joy and sorrow. 
You have all felt these feelings and so you will 
understand, we know that the things we really want 
to share, are by far, the most difficult to share, 
because a great deal of what we learn and feel is 
so intangible, that when we speak about it, we lose 
the meaning of what we are really trying to say. 

And words still not being adequate, we would 
like first of all to express our sincere gratitude to 
those who have taught us — our instructors and 
all the members of the health team. We thank you, 
not only for teaching us the arts of the profession, 
but also for having shown us some of the finer 
qualities, so needed to make us better persons and 
better nurses. You have shown qualities, such as 
patience with our naivete — tolerance and per¬ 
severance with our initial blundering techniques and 
understanding when we experienced difficulty and 
disappointment. 

And as for our Director, Sister de Sales, we can¬ 
not express enough gratitude. She has taught us so 
much about the meaning of Life — just by the very 
nature of her being. Sister, you have shown us love 
and understanding and you have lived for us, the 
Art of Giving, because you have given so much, so 
selflessly to each one of us. And these are, are they 
not, the most valuable and lasting kinds of teach¬ 
ings. For giving us this, and for giving us the oppor¬ 
tunity of getting to know you, we can never thank 
you enough. 

And Sister Elizabeth, we thank you too, especially 
for your inspiration. Your faith and courage and 
the joy with which you live Life, has inspired us all 

And our parents and families. A student nurse 
could never survive without them, and by this I don’t 
mean financially; although Mom and Dad must have 


suspected ulterior motives when daughter arrived 
home, unexpectedly, in the middle of the week, for 
dinner and immediately started sermonizing about 
the high cost of living. ITl bet it seemed as if she 
had come for more than nutritious nourishment! 
And thank you, brothers and sisters for allowing 
us to continue to eat with you, even though I’m 
sure we all spoiled many an appetite, many a time. 

But parents, it was you who gave us that extra 
bit of encouragement when we were down, and 
showed that extra bit of patience and understanding 
when we complained selfishly about our hard lot in 
life even though we knew all the while, our lot 
wasn’t really that hard. But for even more than this 
we thank you, for you gave us our initial hopes and 
ideals and our first experiences of love and kindness 
and goodness. It is our hope today, that we may 
be worthy to carry on the rich heritage you have 
given us. 

And as we are saying thank you, we cannot 
forget our patients, for they have played a major role 
in teaching us and helped us to increase our capacity 
to believe in mankind. 

It has been said that the capacity to believe is the 
most significant and fundamental human faculty and 
we have found for ourselves, how worthy and great 
is the soul of each person. 

Do you remember what William Faulkner once 
said? He said, ‘T believe that man will not merely 
endure, he will prevail. He is immortal, not because 
he alone among creatures, has an inexhaustible 
voice, but because he has a soul, a spirit, capable 
of compassion and sacrifice and endurance.” 

And we have witnessed this compassion, sacri¬ 
fice and endurance. Our patients have shown us 
compassion and understanding, especially when we 
were first learning, sometimes at the expense of 
their comfort. They understood and forgave, even 
though they probably needed the understanding 
more than we did. They trusted in us, even when 
we were afraid to trust in ourselves. They helped 
us to see and accept death, but they have also 
shown us birth. They have suffered much pain and 
have not only endured, but prevailed. In short, they 
have strengthened our faith in God and in mankind 
and have helped us to experience every day, the 
knowledge that there is a destiny which makes us 
brothers. “None of us go the way alone.” (Edwin 
Markham). And as we look ahead, we see a con¬ 
tinuance of all that has already begun. We will 
strive to love each other more, and strengthen our 
beliefs in the good of mankind. We all know that 
this is not an easy task and we realize that we may 
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never fully achieve our goals, for we are only 
humans, but we can and we will try. 

A patient once said to Penny Bell, our classmate, 
“It is too bad student nurses have to graduate, 
because it seems sometimes some nurses become so 
hardened after they have been nursing a while.” 

This made each of us think. Would we become 
indifferent? Would we stop caring after we gradu¬ 
ated? What could make us become cold and indif¬ 
ferent? 

As we searched for some answers to these ques¬ 
tions, we found that it would not be at all difficult 
for any one of us to become bitter and disillusioned, 
and we as nurses, are no more or less prone to 
become this way than any one of us here. Life is a 
melting pot. We are all in it together for a purpose 
and although all contribute to the world in our own 
way, we do have, do we not, some common experi¬ 
ences and some common goals. Is not one of these 
goals to know and love God through mankind? 
Cardinal Newman puts it this way, “I sought to hear 
the voice of God and climbed the topmost steeple, 
but God declared, go down again, I dwell among 
the people.” 

But we all know that sometimes it is very hard 
to find God amongst ourselves, and we can so easily 
find ourselves becoming selfish and shallow and 
unfeeling. How do we become this way? Well, as 
always, there are no pat answers. We all know 
that it is a part of our human lot to experience 
sorrow, failure, loneliness, heartache, and despair 
and how often do we put our trust is someone, only 
to have them let us down? These things hurt and 
we do not like to admit that we can feel hurt. We do 
not want to share these difficult experiences with 
others; we want only to share and experience the 
good things in Life. And so, we start to deny a very 
real part of Life — the difficult — the trying part. 

But can we be so selective? Can we split Life 
down the middle and choose to accept only that 
which we like? No, we think we have found we 
cannot. Life must be lived as it is, and if we deny 
any part of Life, we are, in essence, dead in spirit- 
For when we can no longer experience real pain, 
we soon find that we can no longer experience real 
joy. 

Lynn Harold Hugh once said, “The tragedy of the 
world is that men have given first class loyalty to 
second class causes and these causes have betrayed 
them.” 

We, the graduating class, believe that Life in 
full, is a first class cause and to it, we will give 
our first class loyalty attempting always to give all 


that we can to Life. And we will not be afraid to 
Stand up for that which we believe; neither will lose 
our faith in God, or in each other. And we will 
strive to serve you, not only as nurses but as persons 
— and for this service we need no special thanks or 
reward, for we are all, are we not, heading towards 
the same goals and the same God. 

In closing, I should like to read to you, some¬ 
thing Benjamin Franklin once said about serviee. 
Perhaps he can express more clearly how we feel 
about our vocation and what our hopes are for the 
future. He said, “As for the kindness you mention, 
I wish I could have been of more service to you 
than I have been, but if I had, the only thanks I 
should desire are that you would always be ready 
to serve any other person that may need your assist¬ 
ance, and SO let goodness go around. For we (man¬ 
kind) are all of one family. 

As for my own part, when I am employed in 
serving others I do not look upon myself as con¬ 
ferring favors, but paying debts. 

And so it goes for us, “When we are employed 
in your service, we do not look upon ourselves as 
conferring favors, but paying debts.” 

Thank you. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL 
GRADUATION EXERCISES 

St. Michael’s Registered Nursing Assistant Pro¬ 
gramme, Toronto, Friday, June 14th, 1968, at 2:30 
o’clock at St. Michael’s School of Nursing Audi¬ 
torium, Toronto. 


PROGRAMME 

Chairman’s Remarks — Mrs. Susan Strong, Assist¬ 
ant Director, R.N.A. Programme 

Address to Graduates — Miss Ann Ford, Inspector, 
College of Nurses of Ontario 

Presentation of Diplomas — Rev. Sister Mary 
James, C.S.J., Assistant Administrator 

Presentation of Pins — Rev. Sister M. Elizabeth, 
C.S.J., Associate Director, School of Nursing 

Valedictorian — Miss Dolores Ziraldo 
Musical Selections — Miss Marleen Sherwood 
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GRADUATES 


1. 

Sister Elizabeth 

16. 

Lancey, Catherine 

2. 

Sister Mario 

17. 

Mills, Helen 

3. 

Sister Mary Frank 

18. 

Shufelt, Barbara Ann 

4. 

Sister St. Ellen 

19. 

McAlister, Janet 

5. 

Anderson, Barbara 

20. 

McCallum, Katherine 

6. 

Akkerhuis, Ronalda 

21. 

McCann, Michaela 

7. 

Aquilina, Marie 

22. 

McCulloch, Mary 

8. 

Bennett, Marilyn 

23. 

McLean, Lee 

9. 

Chaproniere, Julie 

24. 

McQuoid, Ann 

10. 

Cunningham, Elizabeth 

25. 

Mochulla, Carolyn 

11. 

Donnelly, Cheryl 

26. 

O’Brien, Helen 

12. 

Dowling, Sharon 

27. 

Quick, Janine 

13. 

Gethons, Anne 

28. 

Rice, Karen 

14. 

Hyatt, Susan 

29. 

Rumble, Carol 

15. 

Johnston, Jo-Anne 

30. 

Saunders, lonie 


31. Thompson, Valerie 


32. Tobin, Josephine 


33. Turnbull, Kathleen 

34. Watts, Darla 


35. Zilraldo, Dolores 


ADDRESS TO THE GRADUATES 

Miss Ann Ford, B.Sc-, N.Ed. 

A week ago today, at this very hour, I was among 
the impressive crowds of people at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral in New York City. The multitude who 
thronged the streets near the Cathedral to pay 
tribute to Senator Robert Kennedy was overwhelm¬ 
ing. The mood of this vast crowd was almost inde¬ 
scribable. As I observed the expressions on the 
faces of the people in my midst I was conscious of 
much feeling of anguish and genuine grief. Shame 
and indignation were mingled with bewilderment 
and open sorrow. A lady beside me collapsed in 
heat stroke and her companion told me that she had 
been standing for four hours. The experience of 
being present at St. Patrick’s last Friday has moved 
me deeply and the day is one which will be unfor¬ 
gettable in my life. 

This afternoon, I do not wish to see anyone col¬ 
lapse from heat stroke; nor do I intend to keep you 
sitting for four hours. Moreover, I would not like 
to dampen the spirit of joy and happiness occasioned 
by this wonderful ceremony by dwelling any further 
on the tragedy I have just described. However, I 
believe that a parallel can be drawn, for this occa¬ 
sion is also a moving experience, and for many of 
us, particularly the graduates, it too, will be an 
unforgetable day. 


Graduation day is an important day; it is a day 
full of joy and excitement, reward and satisfaction, 
hope and promise, and perhaps, even fear associated 
with the expectations and challenges that lie ahead. 
This is a very singular day for it symbolizes and 
indicates a significant milestone in the lives of these 
women. 

Graduation is a time for the formal recognition 
of achievement. These students have successfully 
completed a course in nursing which equips them to 
take their place on the health team as Registered 
Nursing Assistants- Their ten months of prepara¬ 
tion have been intensive and have included theoreti¬ 
cal instruction and clinical practice carefully de¬ 
signed to prepare each candidate for the work she 
has chosen to perform as a Registered Nursing 
Assistant. 

The choice of this career has been a noble one, 
for there is in every man’s heart an innate desire 
to make a useful contribution to the needs of society. 
The profession of nursing, one of the greatest social 
professions of all times, provides a vehicle for the 
fulfillment of this desire to members who generously 
give of themselves in the service of others. Most 
particularly, within the nursing profession, the Regis¬ 
tered Nursing Assistant whose specific duties and 
responsibilities place her so intimately and so con¬ 
stantly at the bedside of the sick, has tremendous 
opportunities to care for others, and in so doing to 
reap the satisfactions that only a helping occupation 
can offer. Let me stress to you, graduates, that your 
role is an enyiable one, and let me encourage you 
to give yourselves to it generously, and to do so 
within the scope and the framework of your prepara¬ 
tion. 

Your course has been sound, your teachers have 
been competent, and your presence on this stage 
today indicates that you have successfully passed the 
requirements necessary to complete this educational 
programme. Your acceptance into the course last 
September and your perseverence to this day of 
triumph are indicative of your readiness to serve. 
Your teachers are presenting you to the ranks of 
their graduates and you know as well as I do that 
they are not lax in their standards. Indeed, you 
have been fortunate to receive direction and guid¬ 
ance from these dedicated teachers, for I say with 
great sincerity and justifiable pride that the teachers 
in this programme are women of outstanding char¬ 
acter and possess nursing abilities and personal 
attributes that are most worthy of imitation. 

Recognizing that you have been given much, 
perhaps much is to be expected. Your performance 
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in nursing in the future will reflect the formation that 
has occurred over the last ten months. You will 
draw from these experiences in varying degrees and 
you should be confident because of your success 
which is beautifully demonstrated today. 

To meet the challenge inherent in your future role 
will not be an easy task. There will be colleagues 
who will expect more of you than your role permits 
and there will be others, on the contrary, who may 
not have had the opportunity to appreciate the full 
scope of your preparation and your responsibilities. 
You may be working in situations with little or no 
direction from senior members of the nursing team 
or you may find, on the other hand, that you are not 
able to function at your fullest potential. There are 
no easy answers or solutions to these conflicting 
dilemmas. Perhaps, the same situations exist in 
varying degrees in the working lives of all of us. I 
believe that the important thing is to dissociate our¬ 
selves from concern about status and to focus our 
attention on generous action in the services of others 
using the framework of our particular preparation 
to guide our undertakings* 

I need not remind you that the responsibilities of 
the nursing profession are tremendous. It is essen¬ 
tial that all the personnel on the nursing team be 
adequately and suitably prepared for their duties. 
Furthermore, it is imperative that practitioners in 
nursing take great care to ensure that they have the 
necessary knowledge and skills for any task that 
they undertake. I urge you most strongly, my dear 
graduates, to accept only positions that are in keep¬ 
ing with your preparation and to demonstrate to 
others through your example the very special con¬ 
tribution that you are equipped to make in the 
service of humanity. 

We must keep in mind that the process of change 
is a basic element of all social life. Change is not 
only constant but rapid. It brings an obligation, 
perhaps under stress to accept with great readiness 
new ideas, new relationships and new adjustments. 
Scientific advance have prolonged life and automa¬ 
tion has revolutionized many hospital procedures. 
The registered nursing assistant must grow with 
change and keep informed if she is to serve effec¬ 
tively. 

It is important, therefore, that every work oppor¬ 
tunity be made into a learning opportunity and that 
new challenges be utilized to broaden your knowl¬ 
edge and increase your skills. Learning my dear 
graduates, never stops at the completion of a course, 
rather it is an ongoing process of which your course 
was only the beginning. 


It is fitting to pay tribute to the parents and 
friends of our graduates on this memorable occa¬ 
sion. We know that their interest, their encourage¬ 
ment and their support have contributed immeasur¬ 
ably to the achievement of these graduates of whom 
we are very proud. 

I would like also to bring greetings on behalf of 
the Council of the College of Nurses of Ontario, 
the Director and staff, all of whom send you their 
warmest wishes for happiness and success in your 
chosen career. 

Personally, I am deeply honoured to participate 
in your ceremony of graduation. Although I do 
not know you individually I feel at home in your 
midst. I can assure you that it was with a heartfelt 
sense of gratitude, pride and pleasure that I accepted 
the privilege of addressing you today. 

May I conclude by expressing the thoughts of all 
in the audience to you the graduating class of 1968- 
We congratulate you most sincerely on your suc¬ 
cessful efforts and perseverence to this great day. 
We acknowledge your potential for the service of 
others and your readiness to give generously in this 
noble work. We wish you continued success and 
much happiness and satisfaction in your personal 
and professional lives. Lastly, may this day of well- 
earned festivity give you inspiration for the future 
for it will be in your lives a truly unforgettable day. 


VALEDICTORY 

Miss Dorores Ziraldo 

Reverend Fathers, Reverend Sisters, Parents, 
Friends. 

Today marks a milestone in the lives of this 
graduating class, for it is today that we bring to a 
close our ten months at St. Michael’s Hospital stu¬ 
dents. As we depart we carry many fond memories 
and the mark of the hospital embedded in our per¬ 
sonalities forever. 

We recall entering the school last August as fright¬ 
ened and awed young people. Gradually through 
the past months we have gained confidence and 
poise and a sense of being a part of St. Michael’s. 

We have learned co-operation and self-discipline 
from working with each other under the keen eye 
of our instructors. 
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Here we had both problems and solutions. We 
needed both, in order to change our outlook from 
that of dependent adolescents to independent young 
women in a complex profession. 

We leave with many memories — The patients 
we cared for have meant new experiences for us 
and left an indelible imprint on us. 

Remembrance of our work with the staff, from 
Supervisors to Janitors will always remain with us. 

We will never forget our instructors who by 
their leadership and teaching have brought us to 
this position of capable self-confident and mature 
graduate Nursing Assistants. 

A Valedictory by definition is a farewell and now 
we will say just that, it will not be an easy experience 
to say good-bye to the school, which in our short 
period of time has played such a vital part in the 
formation of our future lives- 

In closing, on behalf of the Graduates of 1968, 
I would like to say Thank-you, first to our instruc¬ 
tors and to the hospital staff for their kindness, tol¬ 
erance and often their sense of humour. 

And we offer a special thank-you to our parents 
who, we have good reason to believe, have made all 
this possible. Thank-you for your financial aid, 
your guidance, your patience and tolerance and most 
of all your understanding and love. 

Finally, this graduating class would like to say 
to all those who helped bring us to this present stage 
of success. 

“You have done well by us, with God’s help we 
will do well by you.” 


BIRTHS 

Mr. and Mrs. E. Runge (Eleanor O’Mara) ’63, 
S.M.H. Nov. 23—daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Logie (Lola Agostini) ’61, S.M-H. 
Dec. 8—Son. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. McRae (Dorothea Mattson) ’62, 
S.M.H. Dec. 29—daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. Regan (Dorothy Ketcheson) ’50, 
S-M.H. Jan. 20—daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. Doran (Patricia Inglis) ’64, S.M.H. 
Jan. 25—Son. 


Mr. and Mrs. R. Brown (Dianne Foster) ’62, Jan. 

26— Son. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. Hutcheson (Betty Comper) ’62, 
S.MH. Jan. 28—daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. Mountjoy (Marie Turgeon) ’61, 
S.M.H. Feb. 7—daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. LoPresti (Norma Cuccia) ’58, 
S.M.H. Feb. 10—Son. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. Magistrati (Ingrid Kusatz) ’63, 
S.M.H. Feb. 13—Son. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. Riordan (Roma Houlihan) ’55, 
S.M.H. Feb. 13—daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. P. G. Newton (Frances Evans) ’60, 
S.M.H., Feb. 19—daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. P. O’Connor (Ellen Murphy) ’55, 
S.M.H. Feb. 16—daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. McGinnis (Rita Tobin) ’53, S.M.H. 

27— ^daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. MacLean (Carol Conacher) ’56, 
S.M.H. Feb. 28—Son. 

Mr. and Mrs. D.Bryn-Jones (Barbara Miller) ’56, 
S.M.H. March 8—daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. Cameron (Joanne Oster) ’65, 
S.M.H. March 9—daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Tighe (Theresa Tovey) ’51, S.M.H. 
March 9—daughter. 

Dr. and Mrs. F. Skain (Marsha Murphy) ’60, S.M.H. 
March 10—Son. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. McConnell (Doris Greenfield) ’59, 
S.M.H., March 16—son. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Reilly (Mary Brooks) ’60, New 
Liskeard, March 28—daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. Lang (Lina Costa) ’46, S.M.H., 
April 1—daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Nobert (Rochelle Wade) ’62, 
S.M.H., April 10—^daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. Lyon (Penny Loosemore) ’63, 
S.M.H. April 12—son. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. Clarkson (Beverley Reid) ’61, 
S.M.H., April 26—daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. F. Deck (Anne Atreo) ’60, S.M.H., 
April 26—daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. McFadden (Freda Tallon) ’55, 
S.M.H., May 7—son. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. Baron (Sylvia Young) ’55, S.M.H., 
May 11—daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. DeMonte (Elvera Bertola) ’55, 
S.M.H., June 3—son. 
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MARRt AGES 

REEVES-CYR—Catherine Cyr ’64-Charles Ander¬ 
son Reeves, Our Lady of Perpetual Help, April 
10th. 

MUNRO-PETERS—Ann Peters ’66-Patrick Bal- 
mayne Munro, Our Lady of Peace, Islington, May 
4th. 

BONN-GLADSTONE — Barbara Gladstone ’64- 
Gordon Bonn, St. Francis Xavier, Brockville, 
May 11. 

HERMONT-MacLEAN — Denise MacLean ’65- 
John Duer Hermont, St. Gabriels, Willowdale, 
May 18th. 

TOMASETTI-DOHERTY—Barbara Doherty ’64- 
Frank John Tomasetti, St. Boniface Church, Ana¬ 
heim, California, May 25th. 

RAVERA-HECTOR—Joan Hector ’63-Dr. John 
Ravera, St. Bartholomew Church, Long Beach, 
California, June 8th. 

KNAPP-VICENZA — Marie Dolla-Vicenza ’65- 
Robert Murray Knapp, St. Monica’s, June 15, 
1968. 


IN MEMORY 

We pay tribute with a remembrance in our pray¬ 
ers for our deceased alumnae members and doctors: 

Sister Jane Frances 
Mary Haffey Ball ’02 
Helena Graves O’Brien ’03 
Beryl Hayes ’12 
Marie O’Brien 
Dr. Hagar Hethrington 
Barbara Rose Stahre ’25 
Helen O’Meara ’23 
Phoebe Milne ’29 
Mae Reilly ’33 
Viola Delaney Keelan ’45 
Marian Moore Grisbrooke ’53 


SYMPATHY 

Our sympathy to the relatives and a remembrance 
in our prayers for the following: 

Sister Claudia—Mother 

Gertrude Gibson Haffey ’13—Sister 

Frances Corrigan Morissette ’45—Mother 

Marian Holmes Gillies ’27—Husband 

Catharine Maddaford ’38—Mother 

Louise Bart Killackey ’42—Father 

Isabelle Bart Dobrik ’44—Father 

Audrey Hogle ’35—Mother 

Ruth Brooke Gaston ’44—Father 

Sheila Lewis ’45—Father 

Ella McCausland ’38—Father 

Leona Muir Ryan ’60—^Mother 

Sandra Muir ’65—Mother 

Yvonne Fitzgibbons Robinson ’37—Husband 

Rose McQuaid Burke ’31—Husband 

Ann Marie Proctor ’67—Father 

Shirley Lyons ’48—Father 

Margaret Varley Lingeman ’52—Father 

Eileen Varley Lormar ’54—Father 

Agnes O’Toole ’40^—Sister 

Margaret Connel Irwin ’46—Husband 

Norma Cuccia Lapresti ’58—^Father 

Helen Mangan Clarke ’56—Father 

Barbara Whan Musselman ’52—Father 

Pauline Hanlon ’56—^Mother 

Kathleen Meagher ’30^—Mother 

Victoria Benko ’65—Brother 

Helen Cronin ’30^—Brother 

Velma Brown Martin ’28—Mother 

Audrey Gendron ’26—Sister 

Mary Melvanin Butler ’49—Father 

Anita Melvanin Barber—Father 

Grace Murphy ’28—Sister 

Teresa Harrison ’33—^Mother 

Catharine Whalen ’33—Brother 

Bertha Ryan ’25—Sister 
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